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CHRISTMAS EXERCISES 

The Spirit of Giving 

Irene I. Cleaves 

The School believes that the matter of Christmas giving merits our 
serious attention. We desire to keep all the beauty of the Christmas 
spirit, and combat all the unwholesome tendencies of extravagance and 
ostentation which present-day conditions enhance. The morning exer- 
cise is an ever-ready avenue for exercising positive influence upon the 
School as a whole in any such matter as this. Mrs. Thomsen read to 
the children Tolstoy's "Where Love Is." The reading was very moving 
to the susceptible minds of the eighth-grade boys and girls. Later in 
the year they gave a play which they had made from the story — the 
play which concludes this article. This study was undertaken at the 
instance of the children — that is, their suggestion that they make a play 
from the story was adopted tentatively, in the hope that a prolonged 
study of such a piece of literature would insensibly imprint upon their 
characters some of the sweet and gentle Christ-like spirit. But this 
plan was, in the teacher's mind, as I say, tentative. The great religious 
experience of this lonely cobbler in his little basement-shop had inspired 
in the children a deep reverence. Could they maintain that reverence 
through daily hard work on the style and composition? The story covers 
several weeks before the great day when Christ himself visited Martuin. 
All this they must bring into the compass of one day and one scene. 
Much that is told as narrative they had to turn into dialogue. They 
must read other of the Gospel stories to find Tolstoy's own eloquently 
simple phrases. They must try to imitate his folk-expression where 
wholly new sentences were needed. Martuin's first three speeches and 
others through the play were made in this way. 

For this class such work meant many hours of concentration of an 
unusual sort. Symptoms of flippancy or boredom would mean a re- 
action, and were watched for by the teacher. Such symptoms would be 
a signal for abandoning the work. No such signal came. 

When the play was finished, parts must be assigned and rehearsals 
begun. These children were unusually inexpressive. Their speech was 
appallingly unlovely. We were planning several performances, so that 
every child had a part, and must share in the drudgery of constant 
rehearsal, with hard drill for clear beautiful speech and easy, natural 
action. Was their love for the play they had chosen to make sufficient 
to lift this drudgery to a piece of service? The event proved that it was. 

I recall a discussion in rehearsal which seems to me significant. In 
the story, Christ himself spoke to Martuin, saying: "Look tomorrow on 
the street. I am coming." The question was whether the audience 
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136 THE MORNING EXERCISE 

should hear Christ speaking, or whether only the poor cobbler's action 
and facial expression should convey the impression. Their choice of the 
latter alternative was a triumph of good taste, but I speak of it because 
the tone of the discussion was so naive and so sincere. 

Work on making the play began before Christmas. There were 
four performances, including one at the Child Welfare Exhibit in June. 
All this work was done on a solemnly religious type of story. It must 
have been abandoned had so high a plane of feeling proved impossible 
for so extended a time. The gentleness and reverence with which the 
whole class regarded it showed conclusively that it was a type of litera- 
ture wonderfully adapted to the adolescent age. 

"Where Love Is" 

(Cobbler's shop. Two men seated, talking.) 

Ivan. God keep you, Martuin, I must start back to Troitsa in a few 
hours. 

Martuin. Ivan Dmiettrievitch, do not go. I am a lonely man. I sit 
here in my little basement-shop. I look out through my window to the street. 
All day I see only boots passing by. The rest of the people is hidden. But 
by the boots, which I have made and mended, I recognize the owners. Yon- 
der, now, goes a water-carrier. But only to see boots passing. What kind 
of a life is that? Do not leave me. 

Ivan. Martuin, you are changed. Seven years ago you were a happy 
man. 

Martuin. Seven years ago I had a wife and child. 

Ivan. These things are in God's hands, Martuin. 

Martuin. My little Kapitoshka ! He was the last. When my wife died, 
my sister would have taken him. But I felt sorry for him. I said: "It will 
be hard for my little Kapitoshka to live in a strange family. I shall keep 
him with me." Why could not God have taken me, an old man, instead of 
my beloved only son! 

Ivan. But Martuin — 

Martuin. I have no desire to live. I only wish I were dead. That is all 
I pray God for. I am a man without anything to hope for now. 

Ivan. You don't talk right, Martuin. We must not judge God's doings. 
The world moves not by your skill, but by God's will. God decreed for youi 
son to die — for you to live. Consequently, it is for the best. And you are 
in despair because you wish to live for your own happiness. 

Martuin. But what shall one live for? 

Ivan. We must live for God, Martuin. He gives you life, and for Hir 
sake you must live. When you begin to live for Him, you will not grieve 
over anything, and all will seem easy to you. 

Martuin. But how can one live for the sake of God? 

Ivan. Christ has taught us how to live for God. You know how to 
read. Take your Testament and read it; there you will learn how to live for 
God. Everything is explained there. (Goes to shelf and takes down Bible. 
Sits and slowly turns pages.) Listen — 

"And one of the Pharisees desired Him that He should eat with him 
and He went into the Pharisee's house and sat down to meat. And, behold, 
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a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee's house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 

"And she stood at His feet behind Him, weeping, and began to wash His 
feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed 
His feet and anointed them with the ointment. 

"Now when the Pharisee which had bidden Him saw it, he spake within 
himself, saying, 'This man, if he were a prophet, would have known who 
and what manner of woman this is that toucheth him; for she- is a sinner.' 
And Jesus, answering, said unto him, 'Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee.' And he saith, 'Master, say on.' 

"There was a certain creditor which had two debtors; the one owed 
five hundred pence and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will love 
him most?' 

"Simon answered and said, 'I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most.' 

"And He said unto him, 'Thou hast rightly judged.' 

"And He turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, 'Seest thou this 
woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet; 
but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
her head. Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint, 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore, I say 
unto thee, her sins, which were many, are forgiven, for she loved much; 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.' " 

God keep you Martuin ! (Martuin is lost in thought and does not notice 
Ivan as he stops reading. Ivan watches his friend for a moment and then 
rises and lays the Bible, open, on the bench beside him. He goes. After 
a pause, Martuin takes up the Bible and reads to himself. Presently he reads 
aloud to himself.) 

Martuin. "Thou gavest me no water for my feet, thou gavest me no 
kiss; my head with oil thou didst not anoint." 

(Long pause, while he reads to himself. He looks up, as if he heard a 
voice.) 

Who is here? (Pauses and listens.) Christ Himself will visit me today? 
(Pauses — thinking.) Well, such things have been. (Works and watches 
window.) Pshaw! I must be getting crazy in my old age. Stephanuitch is 
clearing away the snow, and I imagine that Christ is coming to see me. I 
was entirely out of my head, old dotard that I am. I will give him some tea. 
By the way, the samovar must be boiling by this time. 

(Lays down his awl; rises from his seat; puts samovar on table; makes 
the tea; taps on the window. Beckons to Stephanuitch.) 

Come in and warm yourself a little. You must be cold. 

Steph. May Christ reward you for this. My bones ache. 

Martuin. Don't trouble to wipe your feet. I will clean it up myself. 
We are used to such things. Come in and sit down. Drink a cup of tea. 
(Filling both his guest's cup and his own.) 

Steph. You have plenty to do, Martuin Avdyeitch? 

Martuin. Yes. People's shoes must be mended. 

Steph. And they like to come to you. You always keep your word. 

Martuin. One must try to be honest, Stephanuitch. 
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Steph. You keep looking through the window. Are you expecting any- 
one? 

Martuin. Am I expecting anyone? I am ashamed even to tell whom I 
expect. I am, and I am not, expecting some one. But one word has im- 
pressed itself upon my heart. Whether it is a dream or something else, I 
do not know. Don't you see, brother, I was reading yesterday the Gospel 
about Christ, the Batiushka; how He suffered; how He walked on earth. I 
suppose you have heard about it? 

Steph. Indeed I have, but we are people in darkness; we can't read. 

Martuin. Well now, I was reading about that very thing — how he 
walked upon the earth. I read, you know, how he came to the Pharisee's, 
and the Pharisee did not treat him hospitably. Well, and so, my brother, 
I was reading yesterday about this very thing, and was thinking to myself 
how he did not receive Christ, the Batiushka, with honor. If, for example, 
he should come to me, or any one else, I think to myself, I should not even 
know how to receive him. And he gave him no reception at all. Well, 
while I was thus thinking, I fell asleep, brother, and I heard someone call 
me by name. I got up, the voice, just as though some one whispered, said: 
"Be on the watch, I shall come tomorrow." And this happened twice. Well, 
would you believe it, it got into my head. I scold myself, and yet I am 
expecting him, the Batiushka. You see, I have an idea that when the 
Batiushka went about on this earth, he disdained no one, and had rnore to 
do with the simple people. He always went to see our simple people. He 
picked out his disciples more from among our brethren — sinners like our- 
selves, from the working class. He says: "He who exalts himself shall be 
humbled, and he who is humble, shall become exalted." "You," says he, 
"call me Lord, and I," says he, "wash your feet." "Whoever wishes," says 
he, "to be first, the same shall be servant to all. Because," says he, "blessed 
are the poor and humble, the kind, the generous." 

Come, now, have some more tea. 

(Stephanuitch makes sign of cross, turns up his glass, and rises.) 

Steph. Thanks to you, Martuin Avdyeitch, for treating me so kindly, 
and satisfying me, soul and body. 

Martuin. You are welcome. Come in again. Always glad to see a 
friend. 

(Stephanuitch goes out, Martuin, working, looks out of the window 
again. Sees woman and child. Gets up and goes to door.) 

Hey, my good woman! Why are you standing in the cold with the 
child? Come into my room, where it is warm. You can manage it better. 
Right in this way. (Woman enters, carrying baby.) There, sit down, my 
good woman, nearer to the stove. You can get warm and nurse the child. 

(She sits.) 

Woman. I have no milk for him. I myself have not eaten anything 
since morning. 

(Martuin startled, sets a bowl of soup on the table.) 

Martuin. Sit down and eat. (She sits and eats.) Haven't you any 
warm clothes? 

Woman. Now is the time, friend, to wear warm clothes, but yesterday 
I pawned my last shawl for a twenty-kopec piece. When I started out this 
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morning, it was warm, but now it is terribly cold. (Martuin goes to the 
cupboard and takes out a coat.) 

Martuin. Na ! It is a poor thing, yet you may turn it to some use. 

Woman. May Christ bless you! He must have sent me to your win- 
dow. I am a soldier's wife. It is now seven months since they sent my hus- 
band off, and no tidings. I lived out as a cook. The baby was born. No 
one cared to keep me with the child. This is the third month that I have 
been struggling along without a place. I ate up all I had. 

Martuin. We have all tasted hunger, we poor. It is a terrible thing. 

Woman. I have just been to the merchant's wife, and they promised to 
take us in. I thought this was the end of it, but she told me to come next 
week. I got tired out. She lives a long way off. My little one would have 
frozen to death. And He, the Lord Himself, led me to look through your 
window and you to take pity on me. 

Martuin. Indeed he did that. I have been looking through the window, 
my good woman, not without cause. I am expecting Christ. You see, this 
morning, only a little while ago, I heard a voice. You know, I had been 
reading about Christ when he was on earth, and how the rich Pharisee 
desired the Lord to eat with him. And then he thought about himself, and 
there was not the least care taken of his guest. And who was his guest? The 
Lord, Himself. And I was wondering. If He had come to me, should I 
have done the same way? And then, my friend, — I myself do not know 
whether I was dreaming or awake — I heard a voice call me, and it whispered 
in my ear, "I am coming." And so I have been stitching all day, and at 
the same time looking through the window. I keep thinking of Christ and 
his deeds. And you will think I am foolish, but I am expecting him, the 
Batiushka. 

Woman. All things are possible. (Rises to go.) 

Martuin. Take this, for Christ's sake. (Gives her money.) Redeem 
your shawl. 

Woman. May the Lord bless you! (Leaves. Martuin sits down to 
work.) 

(Enter old woman. Sets apple basket near the door, while she shows a 
pair of shoes to Martuin.) 

Old Woman. Good day, neighbor Martuin. 

Martuin. Good day to you. What is it? 

Old Woman. My daughter's old shoes. Can you mend them once 
more? She needs new ones, but bread is dear. God help the poor. 

Martuin. Well, it can be done. 

(Boy reaches in and snatches apple. Old woman catches him, and drags 
him down the steps.) 

Old Woman. You worthless rascal! 

Boy. I didn't take it. What are you licking me for? 

Martuin. Let him go, babushka. Forgive him for Christ's sake. 

Old Woman. I will forgive him, so that he won't forget it till the new 
broom grows. I am going to take the little villain to the police. 

Martuin. Let him go, babushka, he will never do it again. Let him 
go, for Christ's sake. (Old woman lets go of boy.) 

Martuin (to boy). Ask the babushka's forgiveness, and don't you ever 
do it again. I saw you take the apple. 
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Boy {crying). Forgive me, babushka. 

Martuin. That's right, and now, here's an apple for you. (Gets an 
apple from basket and gives it to the boy.) I will pay you for it, babushka. 

Old Woman. You ruin them that way, the good for nothing. He ought 
to be treated so that he will remember it for a whole week. 

Martuin. Eh, babushka, babushka, that is right, according to our judg- 
ment, but never according to God's. If he is to be whipped for an apple, 
then what do we deserve for our sins? Remember the parable of the man 
who forgave a debtor all that he owed him, and how the debtor went out and 
began to choke one who owed him. God commanded us to forgive, else we, 
too, may not be forgiven. All should be forgiven, the thoughless especially. 

Old Woman. That's so, but the trouble is that they are very much 
spoiled. 

Martuin. Then we who are older must teach them. 

Old Woman. That's just what I say. I myself had seven of them. 
Only one daughter is left. Here my strength is only so so, and yet I have 
to work. I pity the youngsters, my grandchildren. How nice they are ! No 
one gives me such a welcome as they do. Little Aksintka won't go to anyone 
but me. Of course it is a childish trick. God be with him. 

(Woman just about to lift basket to her shoulder.) 

Boy. Let me carry it, babushka. It is on my way. 

Martuin. That's right. 

Old Woman. That gives my old bones a rest. (They leave.) 

(Martuin goes back into the house. Takes lamp, lights it, works. Turns 
boot around. Looks at it. Puts it away. Takes Testament.) 

Martuin. But the Lord, he did not visit me. (Reads half aloud, very 
slowly.) "For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink. I was a stranger and ye took me in ; naked and ye clothed 
me; I was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
. . . Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me." (Looks up from the Bible 
and repeats.) "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me." (Joyfully, to himself.) Then my dream 
did not deceive me. It was the Lord who visited me. 

Santa Claus Party 
Grace A. Webster 

The Year Book of June, 1912, contained an account of the Christ- 
mas Toy-Shop and its service in promoting unselfishness in the children 
by their sharing with others. That work was continued and additional 
interest was given to it the following Christmas. 

December 4, 1912, a messenger came to Miss Cooke at morning 
exercises, with a Marconigram (on regulation blank) from Santa Claus 
at Kondiak, North Pole. (The message was really sent by one of the 
boys from his amateur station at home and received at the School.) In 
this message, Santa Claus asked the privilege of renting the shop of the 
School for two weeks, and the terms, if the request could be granted. The 
children listened with delight and enthusiastically endorsed Miss Cooke's 
reply that the School would gladly lease the shop on Santa's own terms 



